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OVERBURY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SPECULATION. 

Ill has that man studied human nature, and 
little heed has he given to observe what is 
going on in the world around him, who will 
consider it any imputation upon the piety, 
abilities, and goodness of the Rev. Mr. Stirling, 
that he was not allowed to enjoy the undivided 

allegiance of the populous parish of B . 

A more indulgent rector, a better parish priest, 
or a more kind-hearted and useful neighbour, 
was not easily to be met with. But, notwith- 
standing these good qualities, he was not able, 
neither did he expect, to make all people think 
alike upon religion. There were Dissenters in 
Lis parish ; yet dissent had not produced unity 
even in its own diminished province, but had 
divided again, causing thus the erection of two 
meeting-houses, attended by congregations as 
hostile to each other as they both were to the 
Church. The first meeting-house, which was 
by far the handsomest and most capacious, 
owed its existence to that, which has often 

g reduced much greater evils, — the love of gain, 
lany and earnest were the efforts and appeals 

B 



UD expected event gratified ihei 
Mr. Hodman, a netgUbourii 
ing considered the number or { 
town, and having also been i 
very sanguine representations o 
speculation, which might be m 
eseriions of a popular preacbe 
suddenly very much affecled « 
for the spiritual necessities o: 
brethren. He flattered himself 
placent reflections upon the 
zeal, and the energy of his pii 
them a place of worship, whicQ ' 
return him a tolerably good 
money. Of course he had n 
that trie money was only a seo 
and, in the care that he look t 
able preacher, he was fully coB 
in view only the spiritual welfil 
gregation, and not any retur 
Dtwket. __^_^^^^^_^^_ 



THE SPECULATION. 3 

chance to be but an indifferent judge of the 
qualities of a theologian, or of a minister of the 
Gospel. The gifted orator in whom Hodmaa 
discerned all the great and good requisites of a 
pastor for the chosen people, (to say nothing of 
his powers for realizing Hodman's golden visions 
of profit,) was a Mr. Broadbridge. 

It is not surprising, that the very same quali- 
fications which caught the superficial observa- 
tion of the man of bricks, should at first make 
some impression on the people generally. Mr. 
Broadbridge was not a man to be at all troubled 
with that embarrassing and awkward feeling, 
termed modesty. Therefore no talent or know- 
ledge that he had, or fancied he had worth 
exhibiting, was lost. A tolerable collection of 
texts ; some fluency of language, not always 
indeed particularly choice; a loud voice; 
strong denunciations of wrath, not even now 
and then sparing personal remarks and hits ; 
had the effect of at least rousing curiosity, if 
not exciting admiration. 

The chapel filled rapidly — Hodman was 
delighted — received the compliments of the 
congregation ; congratulated himself on his 
discernment, public spirit, and zeal; and, 
in anticipation, computed his profits. But all 
is not gold that glitters ; and so Hodman found 
it; curiosity became satiated — novelty soon 
ceased — then followed criticism and censorious- 

ness. The good folks of B began to 

suspect that a great deal of ** sound and fury" 
might issue from an empty vessel. Mr. Stir* 

b2 



lapidl; aa it bad sprung up. A 
did not escape Broad bridge's obsc 
as command of temper was no 
?irtues, the angry feeliugs excited 
covery, served only to make d 
instead of better. His discoursi 
vered with increased vehemence, 
soreness of vexation, he lanched 
invectJveB against the Church, and 
out ttie overflowings of his wrati 

worthy rector of B , whom hi 

as a dumb dog, a morality preache 
verted himself, and therefore Cvitho 
press:on3 of the Gospel truths, as c 
to convert others. The result of 
to convince must people, and espi 
who had been hearers of Mr. Sti 
scriptural, and impressive preai 
Broiidbridge was as devoid of el 
judgment. - 
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parishioners urged him to notice Broadbridge's 
proceedings, and to take special measures in 
opposition to them, his answer was, '* Let Mr. 
Broadbridge do what he judges to be his duty, 
and I will, by God's help, endeavour to clo 
mine ; but I see no reason to step out of my 
usual course." 

It soon became evident that he was right. 
The speculation sunk from bad to worse. The 
builder grew more and more alarmed and 
angry. He expostulated with the mortified 
preacher, and not in the most delicate terms ; 
and at length threatened to turn him out. One 
angry word as usual brought Qn another. Hod* 
man one Sunday after service, charged him 
with gross incapacity and folly — Broadbridge 
retorted by rebuking him for his ignorance, 
and vulgar impertinence in presuming to sit in 
judgment on his pastor. The congregation 
took some one part and some another, till 
Broadbridge put an end to the disgraceful 
altercation, by calling out, '*Who is on my 
side, let all such hold up their hands and 
follow me." He then marched out with a train 
of followers holding up their hands. After this 
the few remaining members of the congregation 
took . their departure in silent astonishment. 
Last, but not least, came forth Hodman. 

'' It won't do !" said he, as he locked the 
door and put the key into his breeches' pocket ; 
*' it won't do — the meeting-house has made but 
a bad speculation ; I shall have nothing more to 
do with it. 

b3 
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lif Hodman required any thing to confirm 
resolution to which he came, when he put thi 
key of the cbapel into his breeches' pockel 
nothing could more effectually answer the piii 
pose than the intelligence, that Broadbridgi 
Friends had determined to set him up in 
opposition meeting-house. He concluded, t1 
il' one could not pay, there would be less chani 
with two. When his foreman intbrmed hi 

" Well, George," said he, " there is an eml] 
to that speculation ; but it is lucky for me that' 
these chapels are not Vi^e the churches, fot 
ever set apart for public worship after they ark . 
consecrated. I mustnowturn it to some othe^ 
acconnt ; it is only tit for a public building, 
I always feel a peculiar pleasure in serving 
public. Whatcanwemakeofit? let me s 

" Would it do for a sort of corn exchangfl 
Sir V asked George. 

" Thai is a good idea," exclaimed Hodi 
hastily catching at it; "but no, that won' 
answer, there is a capital market at " 
oidy a few miles distant." 

He then thought of turning it to an assemU; 
room ; but Mrs. Caper, whom it was necessar 
lo consult on all these matters, was shocked 



the impropriety, and assured hi 

that there could be no chance ufits succeedini 
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as there was already an excellent ball-room at 
the Red Lion, which was very thinly attended. 

As a last resource, he offered it to Mr. 
Buskin, the manager of an itinerant company 
of players. Mr. Buskin, however, thought 
there was not sufficient taste for theatricals 

at B , to afford a prospect of repaying any 

expenditure ; *♦ but,** said he, " if you like to lay 
out five or six hundred pounds in fitting it 
up, and let me have the use of it rent free, 
I will bring my company over, and make an 
experiment or two ; if it answers, then we can 
come to some agreement." Hodman thought 
that this was only escaping "out of the frying 
pan into the fire,** and retired from the con- 
ference very disconsolate. However, these pro- 
posals, though apparently failures, were the 
means of extricating him from his difficulty. 

They came to the ears of Mr. Greene, a 
wealthy and highly respectable dissenter living 
in the neighbourhood. This gentleman was 
shocked at the proposed desecration of a place 
once appropriated to divine services ; and also 
perceived that his party and cause were de- 
graded, by having their place of worship 
hawked about and advertised for all manner 
of profane uses. Hodman too, in his present 
perplexity, was by no means disposed to put 
an extravagant price upon his building, and 
the affair was therefore soon settled to the 
satisfaction of ail parties. 

The purchase having been completed, a con- 
siderable portion of the late congregation were 



ment of the matter in the hands 
gregation ; for this purpose a 
called, to take steps for the appi 
new preacher, and a considera 
tion, headed liberally by Mr. 
entered into for his salary. The 
cided that a competition of preac! 
invited by adrertidement ; and I 
several candidates should have d 
powers on successive Sundays i 
pulpit, the appointment should 
by a majority of votes. This, it 
would bring many to the chape 
better motive, at least from cm 
the discourses of the candidatee 
imagined, that it would ensure tl 
a man of piety and talent. Ol 
were not very sanguine to this ex 
for Mr. Stirhng, be smiled when 
given as a reason ; and with tl 
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of the ministerial office, yet he did not consider 
it unlawful ; and stili less was he disposed to 
trouble himself about the different views which 
others might take of the subject. But the 
canvassing was to him very vexatious. The 
party-spirit — the feuds — the enmities — and 
passions, to which the struggle gave rise, agi« 
tated the whole parish, and the effects of them 
were continually obtruded on his notice. He 
felt too, whatever objections he had to the 
commission and authority of the dissenting 
ministers, that the ministerial office was de- 
graded by the servile courting and solicitation 
for votes, which he occasionally witnessed. It 
was true that such cases sometimes occurred in 
the established Church ; but they were anoma-* 
lies that he by no means admired, and nothing 
that he had seen in those proceedings tended 
to give him more favourable opinions of the 
practice. Some of the candidates in this case, 
being men of low origin, and not of very delicate 
minds, pursued their object in a manner that, 
in spite of his charity, excited feelings of indig- 
tion and contempt. 

But with very different sentiments he re- 
garded one among them. This was a young man 
about twenty-seven years of age. There was 
a mild and yet spirited and intelligent expression 
on his countenance. When first observed by 
Mr. Stirling, he had just quitted a shopkeeper, 
whose vote he had solicited ; there was a slight 
flush, and an air of bashfulness, if not uneasi- 
ness, on his countenance. He was leaning on 



>4irows, and prominent but well ( 
bonsg — his hair dark as his brow 
short ; his face round, with brc 
and nose, bore an expression of 
and vindictive disposition. His 
and demeanour formed a very si 
with that of the young candidat 
meek, and somewhat dignilied n 
more remarkable, beside the bust 
and important shoemaker. i 

As they passed, Mr. Stirli^ 
Jacobs, " how he did," and at . 
slightly bowed to the young maj 
nant, and perhaps somewhat pi 
sion of countenance. The lattf 
bow with evident embarrassmei 
mounted into his cheeks. H 
with Mr. Stirling's notice, but 
BatifiBed (hat he should be see 
ployed in such a task. He 
t.-ir....>j..- i„„.f..[»„... n„A .,.» 1 
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" His name, Sir," replied Rogers, " is Over- 
bury. 1 rather like his appearance ; but if he 
canvasses every body in the same unwilling 
and bashful way as he did me, I am afraid he 
will have but an indifferent chance of being 
elected." 

** I should think so, too," said Mr. Stirling, 
'^ if I did not see that he was patronized by Mr. 
Jacobs; but that induces me to expect that 
he will be the successful candidate." 

Mr. Stirling's judgment proved correct. By 
the influence of Jacobs, Overbury was elected 
to the oflice. Though, as in most other elections, 
the choice in this case was determined neither 
by the discrimination of the electors nor the 
real merits of the candidates, yet it turned out 
that by far the best man was appointed. They 
might, and had he not been assisted by Jacobs, 
probably would, have rejected him. Overbury 
was a very intelligent, pious, and active 
minister, and an eloquent preacher. 

The congregation found good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their choice. His ser- 
mons impressed them — his manners conciliated. 
Even those who had been his opponents, gradu- 
ally regarded him with favourable sentiments. 
He became quite popular with them all. 

As for Jacobs, proud of his proteg^, and 
pluming himself upon a discernment which he 
did not possess, he was his most obsequious 
follower. He was always to be found at his 
elbow ; and officiously obtruded his advice and 
services on all public occasions. 

2 



ceiving that the rector of the 
him with favourable, even res 
Mr. Stirling was prepossessei 
by hJB appearance, and, havi 
made inquiries respecting I' 
gratilied at hi; appointment. ^ 
though he should find in OvetbuJ 
fercnt opinions, and talented riva 
also find him a man of educe 
disposed — not desirous to exeij 
vexatiously, with sectarian and el 
but as a truly religious and ' 
senter. Mr, Stirling knew he ( 
veot dissent, and looked upon 
such a man as an advantage gd 
and his parish. Instead of w'n 
nish the respect of the people to 
took an early opportunity of lev 
favourable aentiments, by c( 
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adoption of his arrangements. He was also a 
frequent guest at Mr. Greene's table, which 
tended to give him additional respectability in 
the eyes of the congregation : — 

'* Fair laughs the morn and soft the sepbyr blows, 
While proudly riding o*er the asure realms 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm." 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE FRIENDLY DISCUSSION. 

It was under these prosperous circumstances, 
and while the fairest side of Overbury's system 
was presented to him, that his acquaintance 
with Mr. Stirling commenced. They frequently 
met in their walKs, and joined company, con- 
versing sometimes on general subjects, but at 
other times not shrinking from the discussion 
of points on which they differed. Had Over- 
bury been of a less humble and kind disposi- 
tion, he would have felt mortified at the evident 
frankness and friendship with which Mr. Stir- 
ling greeted him ; showing a total absence of 
all jealousy or alarm, at the large congregations 
which were attracted to the chapel. As Mr. 
Stirling's age was more advanced than that of 
Overbury's, his judgment riper ,and hisacquaint- 
ance with booKs and men, if not more assi- 

c 



»hich Orerbury had been but li 
in the society in which he moi 
therefore, were more eiquisilely 
very rarity'. It was wildora th 
and classic mind enjoyed sue 
partook of it, therefore witli a 1 
felt himself in communion wl 
spirit. It w!iK to hini, indeec 
reason, and the How of soul." 

In one of iheir walks Overl 
though he saw much to revel 
blished Church, and acknowle< 
under Providence avaluabli 
diffusion and defence of the Gos 
he, " there are several poin 
our voluntary system, in which 
Btrate a decided superiority., 
would name our plan of suppc 
try by voluntary contributions, 
quent con trol of their respecti' 
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" Well," rejoined Stirling, " you know my 
opinion is the reverse of yours ; but I should 
like to hear some of the reasons on which you 
ground your preference, and I will state my 
objections. But, before we proceed, let me 
first protest against your term ' voluntary sv8<* 
tem' being admitted by me as a proper dis* 
tinction, so far as it may seem to imply that 
communion with our Church is involuntary. 

'* The assignment to any individual minister 
of the cure of souls, does not compel those living 
within that district to be in communion with 
his Church. It simply defines his field of 
action, the communion of those who acknow- 
ledge his authority is now entirely voluntary ; 
though they use free-will in that case as in all 
others at the peril of answering to God for the 
abuse of it. Of this fact, the existence of your 
own congregation in my parish is practical 
proof. Those who hold communion with me, 
do so as voluntarily as those who secede. 
With this protest I have no objection to your 
distinguishing your system by the term ' vo- 
luntary.' " 

" Agreed," said Overbury, " we will not dis- 
pute upon terms : therefore, to begin ; I con- 
tend that voluntary collections for the ministry 
were directed by the apostles themselves, and 
the system, therefore, is sanctioned by scriptural 
authority. 

" Without doubt," cried Stirling, " collec- 
tions were made in the times of the apostles for 
miuisters of the word. But do you mean to 

c2 



tithes. 

Stirling. Perhaps not, Bi 
hear that they had such thing 
and condeinned them ? Do yo 
any censure or theirs against 
of the Jewish Clturch ? or ca 
the least indication, on their 
awjay, ot to qualify, Christ's 
junction respecting payment ol 
ought ye to have done, and i 
other undone?" They could 
had no occasion to recommei 
Ihey had not the choice. The 
also had " all things comm. 
the minister, in respect to 
was, by thai system, put upon 
with the richest of his congt 
fore, if the precedent is 
respect; surely it ought 
St. Paul, though he wai* 
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but because he is pressed by an inconvenience 
occasioned by the want of endowments? 
He waives his undoubted right to a mainte- 
nance, because under the system of voluntary 
contribution^ he might prejudice the cause of 
the Gospel, by raising a suspicion, from which 
he would have been free under an endowment. 
His zeal might be imputed to the desire of in- 
creasing contributions. 

But to return to our immediate question :— 
he does claim for the ministry the right of 
maintenance. '* Do ye not know/' said he to 
the Corinthians, *•*• that they who minister about 
holy things, live of the sacrifice ? And they 
who wait at the altar, are partakers with the 
altar. Even so hath the Lord also ordained, 
that they who preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel." This is a clear and express de- 
claration, that the preachers of the Gospel are 
entitled to a support without exercising a 
worldly calling. And I need not tell you, 
Mr. Overbury, that many other passages may 
be cited to the same purpose. 

Overbuiy, I am fully aware of that. But 
most, if not all those texts, imply that ministers 
ought to be maintained by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their flocks. And with respect to 
your argument from the difficulty St. Paul 
felt from the want of an endowment, why did 
he not, when waiving his general right in conse- 
quence of such a difficulty, take occasion to 
sanction and recommend endowments ? 

Stirling. I will answer both your objections 



MbfiieES of our endow menls, fo 
part, if not all of these, have h 
gifts to the Church by nobles, k 
Uwfully enlitled to give them. 
in such gifts of lands, or charg* 
to support the ministry, voltinl 
the lawful proprietors, which Ci 
consistent with the apostle's n 
donation of a shilling, or five sli 
same purpose ? I contend, tha 
Testament tlie pnncijile is sim| 
that preachers of the Gospel ol 
Tided for, in order that ihey mi 
selves wholly to their sacred 
practice of the apostles does not 
in which that pTincipk was Ic 
under all varieties of circiims 
practice was imposed on them b 
by choice. 
. Again, you ask me to accoun 
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I could give no reasoo for which be migtit have 
passed over such a supposed occasion Tor re- 
commending endowments. But I can and will 
give you some (and 1 think satisfactory) rea- 
sons for this. In the Brat place, endowmeots 
were already sanctioned by the immemorial 
practice of the Jewish Church, and even by 
the customs of the heathens : and they had 
moreover been sanctioned by a still hiy;her 
authority than his own, under the Gospel ; — 
Jesus himself had, as I before observed, in un- 
qualified terms, recommended the payment of 
tithes. Secondly : No question, as far as we 
can discover, had ever been raised upon their 
lawfulness. The practice of the primitive 
Church arising from necessity, not choice, was 
no argument against them. What rational 
motive, therefore, had &t. Paul to step out of 
his way, for the purpose of expressly sanction- 
ing an ancient and uniform custom, which had 
not been questioned. While he was actually 
waiving his acknowledged right, and the sub- 
sistence proffered to him ; while he was waiving 
this for Ine express purpose of escaping the sus- 
picion of mercenary motives, was he to invite 
the same suspicion by recommending endow- 
ments, the lawfulness of which was not ques- 
tioned, and which the Church could not hold 
in peace, even if the poor and afflicted brethren 
could have provided thera? The notion seems 
(o me not only not consistent with Paul's wis- 
dom and judgment, but positively and palpably 



preacher of the Gospel toTmatoS 
the Gospel, is a case in point. He 
his example from an endowed CI 
cites the instance of those who i 
altar of the Jewigb Temple beinj 
with the altar, and he says, " Ev 
the Lord ordained, that they who 
Gospel should live of the Gospel." 
an endowed Church as the mode 
practical illustratioa of his princ 
principle was the same, though i 
difference in its application was i 
Iheni by the infant state of the Ch: 
could neither furnish nor secure 
The whole history of that Chui 
creased in strength, proves that i 
tute of endowmeuta not by i ' 
Mr. Ballantyne, a writer of au 
dissenters, has said of the vol 
generally, is equally true in refe 
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tion never had the most distant intention of 
adberJDg to it ; for their great object was to be 
connected with the Elate." 

You caDDOt lay your finger upon any one 
passage, from which a legitimate inference can 
be drawn, that endowments would have been 
rejected by the apostles, had they lived in 
circumstances similar to those in which the 
Church is now placed. And to argue from 
their practice under difierent cireumstaoeeB, 
where they had no optirm, is manifestly unjust. 
The same kind of reasoaing would prove too 
n)uch. It would subvert the rights of property, 
— it would prove that Christians now must 
adopt the practice of the infant Church, and 
have " all things common." 

Overbury. Well, I will not contend that the 
Scriptures prohibit endowments. We will as- 
sume them to be neuter on the subject. But I 
still think our system better than yours on the 
geueral principles of'^usf ice, and alsoof tue/ii/- 
neis in promoting the efBciency of the ministry, 
and their union with their flocks. 

Mr. Stirling immediately professed his readi- 
ness Co join issue with him on this ground also, 

"Begin," said he, "with the first principle you 
named ; — justice. 1 confess myself unable to 
discover any greater justice in your system of 
voluntary contributions than in our endow- 
ments." 

Overbwy. But, Sir, I hope to be able to 
point it out to you. Surely service and remu- 
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nt. I 

Overbury. No ; there you weril 
know Tull well that lands are bM 
and rented, subject to that charga 
man on pretence of dissent, can hone 
to retain what never belonged to him 
Stirling, 1 shall have, then, no 
in admitting the truth of ^our poai 
they who receive the ministrations 
support the minister. Gut that pi 
the justice of the minister's claim to] 
nance. And 
would be done to either party, if t 
muniticence of some pious Christian 
tenance should be for ever 
minister, without his In 
J ustice is thereby evidi 
And it would indeed be a laughable 
" ' 'i flock should grumble that t'l 
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cipk between his paying your parlicular salary, 
or graDting a perpetual endowment. There 
is no principle of right or justice sacriticed. 

Overbary, Be it so. 8ut at least you will 
admit that justice requires remuneration to be 
regulated by service; and that our voluntary 
system places this in the power of the congre- 
gation, 

" Ah, my worthy friend," replied Stirling, 
with vivacity, " I had thai in view ; and was 
rather amused with the thought, that in your 
arguments respecting justice, you had forgotten 
that she holds two scales. You are considering 
solely the injustice, which the flock may suffer 
by not having the power to proportion reward 
to service. But you altogether overlook the 
injustice they may commit by the irresponsible 
exercise of that power. How muny a I'aithfnl 
minister may (shall I not say, does) go, if not 
unrewarded, at least most inadequately re- 
warded? The system may be called voluntary, 
with reference to the flock, but involuntary 
with reference to the pastor. It is not the flock 
submitting to those that have the rule over them, 
as St. Paul directs ; but the pastor obeys, and 
the flock rules. 

" There may be,''said Overbury, with a slight 
flush, " there may be some such cases. But I 
for one have no cause of complaint, and your 
ndotvments sometimes reward men altogether 
enwdrihy," 

Stirling. Undoubtedly they do so. But even 
then, we are only in (he aame position as you 
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as symptoms of further and unknown inconve- 
niencies, gave rise to considerable uneasiness. 
Among these unpleasant symptoms, one was 
the conduct and demeanour of his friend Mr. 
Jacobs, who had rendered him such essential 
service in his election. 

This man haunted him as his very shadow. 
When he observed Overbury's talents and 
popular preaching, he was proud of his 
choice, and at the same time he was puffed 
up by the appearance of being his most in- 
timate friend and confidential adviser. For a 
time Overbury's feelings of gratitude induced 
him to tolerate this without any unpleasant 
sensations. Periiaps too, his assiduities, in 
some degree, ministered incense to the vanity 
of which the human heart is never destitute ; 
though Overbury was as little influenced by its 
delusions as most men of his age. But after a 
while, the constant attendance and free fami- 
liarity of Jacobs became very disagreeable ; 
especially when Overbury began to perceive, 
that he not only assumed an air of patronage, 
but also seemed to act upon an assumed right, 
acquired by his assistance in placing him in the 
preachership, and supporting him afterwards 
with his influence. Presuming upon these 
claims on Overbury's gratitude and deference, 
and inflated with boundless conceit, he was 
in the habit of intruding himself uninvited, at 
all times, and at all seasons. Morning, noon, 
or night, Overbury could never be private. 
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some and ignorant individual had given him 
very unequivocal, and even rude, indications 
of displeasure for presuming to maintain an 
opposite opinion, even where Jacobs had in- 
fluence enough with the members of the con- 
gregation to overrule him. All this was ex- 
ceedingly grating to Overbury's feelings. In 
his private capacity the perpetual intrusion of a 
man so dissimilar in his tastes, whose ignorance 
and impudence were so uncongenial with his 
own cultivated inind and modest disposition, 
was a most serious annoyance. In his public 
capacity, however, the matter wore a much 
more serious aspect. He saw that unless he 
broke through this domineering interference, 
and this assumption of authority over him, he 
must be degraded in the eyes of his flock, and 
compromise the dignity of his ministerial cha- 
racter. But the question was, how to do this — 
his courage failed him when he contemplated 
the difficulties with which he was beset. Every 
body knew that Jacobs had been mainly instru- 
mental in his election. He would, therefore, 
be subject to the imputation of gross ingrati- 
tude if he should quarrel with him, unless he 
could exhibit some more distinct ground for it 
than could be made to appear from the accu- 
mulation of ail those petty annoyances, which 
however painfully felt by himself, could not 
easily be set forth in a palpable form to others. 
He was also sensible of the great influ- 
ence which Jacobs had with a large portion, 
and particularly the poorer and more ignorant 
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they had agreed to discuss when they last 
parted. 

" Your position/' said Mr. Stirling, " which 
we are now to examine, is the relative utility of 
the voluntary system, and that of endowments. 
You contend that the former is better adapted 
to promote the upion of ministers with their 
congregation, and their efficiency in the dis- 
charge of their sacred office." 

Overhury, That is the point. 

Stirling, Then let us begin by observing 
how the system operates on the character and 
authority of the minister. 

Overbury blushed, and seemed somewhat 
confused at this point being put. Many re* 
collections respecting. Jacobs, of the most un- 
pleasant description, crossed his mind. His 
tone faltered as he stammered out his assent. 

Mr. Stirling perceived his confusion; but, 
not knowing the cause, immediately said, 
'' Perhaps, my. young friend, you feel that this 
would lead to personal comparisons, which 
might be painful. We will therefore, if you 
desire it, waive that question." 

" Oh, no," replied Overbury, who had 
quickly recovered his composure, '' by no 
means — I will frankly own to you that some 
circumstances, not necessary to mention here, 
have occurred, and have, in this respect, given 
a momentary shock to my confidence in the 
voluntary system. But they are not essential 
to the system itself, and only arise from the 
folly and ignorance of an individual. Pray 
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I know it is the bounden duty of a conscientious 
minister to bear this trial, if unavoidably im* 
posed upon him. But he is not bound to seek 
it. And it cannot be a recommendation to a 
system, that such trial must, almost of necessity, 
result from it. 

Again^ he cannot (whatsoever the inclination 
of his own judgment and conscience) refuse 
obedience to the control which the rules of his 
society vest in the congregation formally, but 
virtually sometimes in the most meddling and 
factious — ^in persons whose education, personal 
prejudices, and animosities, render them, of all 
others, the least entitled or adapted to direct 
their minister. 

Moreover, it is at the best an ungracious act 
of a minister, after he has been seated by the 
influence of friends in the pulpit, to oppose 
their measures. And they are not patrons with * 
whom, (as in our parishes) the minister is not 
likely to come into collision. 

The, men who have influence in elections are, ' 
in the natural course of things, generally men 
who take a prominent, not to say an officious, 
or even imperious part, in the management of 
the concerns of the congregation. 

I think, Mr. Overbury, that even in your 
own case, I could point out difficulties with 
which you have, or shortly will have to contend, 
not unlike those I have described. You will 
find, I fear, in your intercourse with the world, 
that the folly and ignorance to which you 
alluded, is not confined to one or to few indivi- 
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that able writer's own words, with a contrast 
between the relative position of the minister of 
an endowed church, and that of one dependent 
on voluntary contributions. 

'* We believe there is a strong alliance be- 
tween the household activities of a minister 
and the sabbath attendance of his people. But 
any shrewd imagination, that so much pains 
were taken with the one, because of the so much 
profit that accrued from the other, would dissi- 
pate the charm and efficacy of this operation. 
It is the prerogative of the established clergy- 
man, that he is above so injurious a suspicion. 
He may receive payment from the Sts^e. But 
in reference to the. people, he acts gratuitously. 
There may be an indispensable routine of duties, 
but all his spontaneous services bear upon them 
the unequivocal aspect of pure and dismterested 
zeal." 

" Sir," replied Overbury, with much earnest- 
ness, '^ I can assure you, that such a suspicion, 
if entertained respecting our ministers, is in a 
majority of cases most unjust. We number 
among us, God be praised, many men of the 
purest zeal, whose labour is a labour of love, as 
much as that of any clergyman of your Church, 
however independent in his circumstances." 

Stirling. I doubt it not, my worthy friend. 
Indeed, such examples are within my own 
knowledge. But my argument does not de- 
pend upon the justice or the injustice of the 
suspicion. You must admit that suspicion has 
a point to rest on, where the minister is de- 
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gatioDS, or any others, disposed to proportion 
reward to merit, however ready they might be 
to refuse it to demerit. But even waiving that 
objection, I cannot think the system either 
reasonable or useful. Far from having a bene- 
ficial tendency towards either the minister or 
the people, it must operate most injuriously 
upon the authority and proper dignity of the 
former, and upon that obedience and deferencfe 
which are the obvious duties of the latter. 
These relative prerogatives and duties may not 
be palateable in the present day, when there is 
80 much jealousy on the rights of private judg- 
ment, and such high-flown notions of the uni- 
versal majesty of the people. But I know, and 
so do you, in what terms the Scriptures repre- 
sent these prerogatives and duties. The minis- 
ter's province is to rebuke as well as exhort ; 
to speak boldly ; to have no respect of persons. 
He comes as an ambassador of Christ — as ser- 
vant of the most high God — to speak with 
authority the words, and to declare, without 
fear, the whole will of his Master. The peo- 
ple's province is to obey those that have rule 
over them — to submit — to account them wor' 
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but by that of others ; not only churchmen, 
but dissenting writers of high authority. For 
example, Conder himself says, ' It must be 
confessed that much evil has been connected 
with a depreciation of the moral authority of 
Christian ministers. The people, who have 
been led to regard their pastor, as, in respect 
to his authority, the creature of their choice^ 
are not very likely to have an adequate sense 
of the importance of the sacred relation which 
subsists between a minister and his charge.* It 
is also complained by Binney, in his Life of 
Morell, that this system ' leads all to listen 
rather. 9a judges than disciples.* And ' hence, 
(he says,) the rude remarkSy the vulgar im^ 
pertinence^ of some of all ranks and both 
sexes.* " 

Overbury admitted that these were very re- 
spectable authorities, and well qualified to 
ascertain the truth of their statements. But he 
expressed a hope that they would not be 
found generally right. 

Stirling not desiring to press any hasty ad- 
mission from Overbury, turned to another part 
of the subject. 

He observed that the system, he thought, 
was objectionable, not only in reference to the 
usefulness and just prerogatives of the minister, 
respecting support and deference ; but also to 
the maintenance of the means of divine worship. 
He maintained that endowments were essen- 
tial to the provision and maintenance of the 
outward means of divine worship. At home, 
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cited, that the voluntary system, if ever patron- 
ized in the Primitive Church, was abandoned 
on the very first opportunity, and that the 
Churches oi the Reformation never thought of it. 

In reply to these facts and reasonings, Over- 
bury could only remark, that a system is not to 
be condemned because it is " liable to evil.'* 

Stirling. I most willingly give you the bene- 
fit of that principle to the fullest extent you can 
claim it. But I could wish, that some of your 
brethren who claim this principle, would only 
apply it also to the Established Church. You 
will find there, immense and most extensive 
good conferred upon the cause of Christianity, 
not only within, but even beyond her pale, on 
the character and usefulness of Dissenters them- 
selves. Yet what an eager, I may say savage, 
howl is raised for her total destruction, because 
she is *' liable toevH;* and raised by men, who 
have put forward this plea to extenuate the 
enormous defects of their own system. 

They had now arrived at the termination of 
their walk. When they separated Overbury 
was far from feeling so well convinced as before, 
of the pre«eniinent advantages of the voluntary 
system. But circumstances occurred shortly 
after this conversation, which not only put an 
end to the further discussion of these points, 
but also prevented his enjoyment of the com- 
pany of Mr. Stirling. 
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"Surely, Mr, Jacobs," returned Overbury, 
mildly, " there can be nothing- wrong in my 
walking with a person so much respected and 
so exemplary as Mr. Stirling. 

Jacobs. Ves, Sir, there is somelhiiig wrong 
in it. I know nothing aboul his respectability; 
and I do not see what you Bad in hini to take 
your fancy so much as he seems to do : but 
that is neither here nor there. The point is, 
that it does not look well to see you so fond of 
going; with one of the Law Church parsons. It 
looks as if you were half and hall with him. 
And what is more. Sir, 1 tell you I do not 
approve of it : it must not be." 

"What! Mr. Jacobs," replied Overbury, 
with some warmth ; " am I not to clioose my 
own associates ? Am I not to judge who is, 
or who is not fit for me to converse with V 

" O yes," retorted Jacobs with a bitter sneer, 
" you may choose your associates if you please; 
but you well know that, by our rules, the 
brethren have a right to Judge their uiaisters. 
We are under the congregational system. We 
elect — we pay — we dismiss our minister. We 
are not under a parson forced on us by law. 
We have, I say, a right to judge our ministers ; 
and I can tell you, that what 1 state is not only 
my opinion, but that of the congregation, who 
elected you to the office you now hold by their 
election and permission. It has been observed, 
that you are fonder of Mr, Stirling's society 
than that of your own people. A great many 
of the congregation have deserted lUe chap« 
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of the congregation, of which he now pre- 
tended to complain. 

At one time he inclined to spurn the inter* 
ference of the meeting, though he had no 
means of livelihood to which he could im* 
mediately turn. He knew that the decision 
of the meeting would be greatly influenced by 
Jacobs. The excitement against his inter- 
course with Mr. Stirling had been artfully 
fermented by the intrigues and misrepresenta- 
tions of an enemy : there was not only no solid 
reason, but a great deal of littleness and il- 
liberality, in the complaint. These consider- 
ations weighed powerfully on his mind ; and 
had there been nothing to set against them but 
his own personal inconvenience and privation, 
he would, without hesitation, have rejected the 
authority of the meeting, and resigned his 
office. Indeed, not only the tyranny and 
persecution of Jacobs inclined him to this 
course, but he could not have been called 
upon to make a more painful sacrifice, than 
to relinquish the society of Mr. Stirling. Com- 
pelled, as he was, to spend most of his time 
with persons whose education, tastes, and 
pursuits were, except in religious communion, 
so little in harmony with his own, it was, as 
we before observed, his choicest pleasure and 
relaxation, to hold sweet converse with the 
congenial and cultivated spirit of Stirling. It 
was almost the only opportunity he enjoyed 
of tasting those exquisite gratiBcations which 
result from literature and intelligence, polished 
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among the brethren. These individuals were 
not likely to make advances to Overbury, 
whose coat was not, of course, very fashion- 
ably cut, and whose shyness was increased by 
an honest pride. Besides, young Greene never 
introduced him to his friends, but generally) 
when asked who he was, said, " Oh, it is only 
the preacher at the chapel my father goes to. 
My father will have him here, though the man 
seems quite uncomfortable, and out of his 
element." 

If Overbury did not sometimes overhear 
these descriptions of him, he could at least 
pretty well conjecture them from the manner 
of the speaker, and from the sort of hasty 
glance, turned upon him, and immediately 
averted, by the person who had put the ques- 
tion to young Greene. 

The females too of the family were per- 
petually mentioning the vulgar society they 
met with at the meeting-house, and at last 
went entirely to the church. The Misses 
Greene, especially since this change, and the 
opportunities they had of seeing the sprightly 
associates of their brother, thought poor Over- 
bury very dull and uncouth. They were in- 
deed civil to him ; but they submitted to, rather 
than enjoyed his conversation. Overbury was 
too high-minded to make any efforts to un- 
deceive these parties as to his powers ; and too 
(penetrating not to see how he was disregarded 
and neglected. All this tended to increase 
his shyness — their dislike of him, and to make 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MEETING. 

In such a fi*ame of mind he prepared to attend 
the meeting ; but the cheerfulness and self" 
satisfaction with which he would otherwise 
have sacrificed his own wishes to what he con^ 
ceived to be his duty, were somewhat damped 
by the very painful confirmation of some of 
Stirling's arguments, which the occasion of 
the meeting furnished. In spite of all his 
efforts, these reflections would cross him. 

On the day appointed he went, therefore, 
with a dispirited and a heavy heart to the 
chapel, and was surprised at the unusual 
attendance, and at the vast importance which 
was studiously thrown over so insignificant a 
matter, by the adoption of every possible for- 
mality. Before he entered the chapel, he 
heard a general buz of conversation, in which 
the voice of Jacobs was very distinguishable. 
The moment he entered they ceased — a general 
silence prevailed, and all eyes were turned upon 
him with various expression, as he walked up 
the chapel. After the usual salutations, one 
of the elders arose, and (having with a great 
deal of solemnity addressed them on the neces- 
sity of calm discussion and impartial considera- 
tion in so grave a matter) proceeded to offer 
up a very long prayer for the assistance of the 
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" Mr. Chairman, I am an elder of this con- 
gregation, and it is my duty to watch its in- 
terests. When I hear a general opinion upon 
any point, I consider I ought to have it publicly 
looked into. Now, Mr. Chairman, it has given 
great scandal to the brethren, that their minis- 
ter should be seen often walking with the 
Parson, and liking his company better than 
the brethren's. It looks as if he had a leaning 
that way — they are afraid he should * start 
aside like a broken bow.* It shows he does 
not look upon the Law Church as an abomina- 
tion that he ought to come out from, and not 
to come into its secret for fear he should be 
polluted — I shall therefore move, that in the 
opinion of this meeting, Brother Overbury's 
conduct is unbecoming his station, and hurtful 
to the cause ; and that he be cautioned not to 
associate with Parson Stirling." 

" I second that motion," said a Mr. John- 
son ; ** and I must add, that a great many Of 
the congregation have been so disgusted with 
Mr. Overbury's conduct, that they have left the 
chapel." 

Overbury was very much hurt, and even 
irritated, not only at the accusation, but at the 
motives on which it was raised, and the manner 
in which it was conducted. However, he sub- 
dued his indignation, and replied : — 

" Mr. Chairman and brethren — I trust that 
on reflection you will not adopt that resolution. 
In the first place, 1 think it a very extraordi- 
nary, not to say very uncharitable principle, 
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Here he was interrupted with loud cries 
of ** order," not unaccompanied with hisses. 
Jacobs arose, and with great warmth, said : — 

*' Mr. Chairman, is this to be permitted ? 
Is the Rev. Gentleman to term this meetings 
tyrannical ? (cries of no, no.) He seems fond 
of the term. He applied some such epithet to 
me personally, when I used the privilege of a 
brother to give him friendly counsel. He wants 
to lord it over God's heritage. Do you mean, 
Mr. Overbury, to affirm that the brethren have 
not the privilege of judging their ministers? 
Or do you mean to say, that this privilege is 
tyranny V* 

He sat down amidst loud cries of hear, hear, 
and groans and hisses, directed by his party 
against Overbury. These hisses fell most pain- 
fully on Overbury's ear. Not that he coveted 
popularity, or was to be daunted by undeserved 
censure. But it was heart-sickening — and it 
was hardly to be reconciled with the authority 
of the ministerial office, that he should be at 
the mercy of such unstable and fickle beings — 
virho could, either from caprice or delusion, be 
induced upon such frivolous grounds, to with- 
draw that esteem which had been earned by 
honest and talented exertions. 

As soon as the chairman had restored order, 
Overbury again proceeded. 

*' I did not mean to affirm either of the pro- 
positions which Mr. Jacobs has attributed to 
me. 1 neither disputed the privilege of the 
brethren, nor asserted that privilege to be 

f2 
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" Mr. Chairinui !" interrupted a young book- 
seller, aamed Rogers, who felt favourably dis- 
posed to Overbury, and sow the combination 
that was organized against him ; " Mr. Cbnir- 
oian I 1 rise to order. Mr, Jacobs has already 
spoken several limes, and I claim to be" 

" II' I have spoken," again interposed Jacobs, 
" I have a right to demand an explanation of 
the personal insinuatious." 

" Yourown conscience, Mr, Jacobs," shouted 
Rogers,' indignantly, "makes them personal. 
Mr. Overbury is made the mark — " 

"Orderl order!" called Jacobs' party, nt 
iie attempted to answer. " Spoke I spoke!" 
cried Rogers' friends; and a sceneof great con- 
fusion and uproar took place, which the chair- 
man with difficulty quelled, and at last quieted 
only by saying, that be would eilhet quit the 
chair, or put without further discussion, the 
resolution which had been moved and seconded. 

This was agreed to. The resolution censur- 
ing Overbury, and debarring him from asso- 
ciating wit\i Stirling, was accordingly put and 
carried by a considerable majority. 

On its being announced, Overbury made no 
remonstrance; but turning la the chairman 
said, " I pray that God's blessing may be upon 
this and ail your decisions; and that through 
His Grace, it may tarn to His glory, and to 
your ultimate advantage." 

He then quilted the meeting with an un- 
ruffled deportment, bul uilh a sorrowful heart. 

He was at a loss how to break the matter to 
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be was under the most heartless of all tyranny 
— the tyranny of the many. His emotions 
were strong, and some time elapsed before he 
could master them. But when they had sub- 
sided, his prepossessions in favour of his system 
began to exert their wonted influence. He 
fondly persuaded himself that these were mere 
accidental effects of a system in other respects 
perfect. He thought that after the excitement 
should have ceased, the good sense of the con- 
gregation would make them ashamed of their 
decision, and induce them to retrace their steps. 
On his part too he determined to increase his 
diligence and attention, and trusted by these 
means to restore his spiritual influence in the 
course of a short time. 

He found, indeed, the immediate conse- 
quences of this discussion very mischievous. 
Several bitter quarrels had been generated 
among those members of the congregation who 
had taken an active part on either side. Many 
more secessions from the chapel occurred, 
some going over to the Established Church, 
but the principal portion to Broadbridge's 
meeting, a circumstance still more grievous to 
Overbury, as he suspecte4him of a tendency to 
Socinianism. He suffered also most seriously 
in point of income. That had for some time 
been gradually falling off; but on this unfor- 
tunate dispute, many took occasion to with- 
draw their subscriptions altogether, and others 
to diminish them. This of course could not have 
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ta hiiDBclf. All this was abundaotly vex- 
atious ; but if his enemies grieved him, be snf* 
fered more from his friends, 

or these, many instead *of properly appreciat- 
ing the real nobleness of his disposition, damped 
Ilia ardour by expressions of sympathy, at the 
falling off of his income, and of their ansiety to 
see it restored. All this evidently referred his vi- 
sits lo the same ungeoerous and selfish incentive 
as the reproaches and contempt of liis enemies. 
This was trnly provoking and discouraging, 
but scarcely any thing vexed him so much us 
the well-meanl but officious zeal of Mrs. 
Ro°:ers. This good lady not only fell warmly 
in Overbitry's cause, uhich her husband had so 
decidedly adrocated at the meeting, but she 
also happened to have an itch for scribbling. 
She, therefore, at her own expense, and wilhont 
consulting Overbury, wrote *' An Appeal to the 
Brethren," and having printed it on a small 
hand-bill, sent one lo each of the mcmbcn of 
the congregation. The purport of the Addros 
was to upbraid litem with their niggardly pro- 
vision for their pastor, and to express a regret 
that there was no " permanent fund" for his 
support. As ill-luck would have it, this Address 
was left at Mr. Greene's one evening when 
Overbury happened to be in the drawing-room, 
after dinner, with the family. Mr. Greene 
having read it slightly, laid it down, and seem- 
ingly with marks of some displeasure, though 
be said nothing. Overbury seeing it to be a 
printed bill, and addressed to the members of 
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officious interference. Even here again his sen- 
sitive nature received a wound. 

" Indeed, Sir,*' said the well-meaning 
woman, '* I did not think there was any 
harm in it. I could not bear to see you heg- 
ging about as you have been from house to 
house^ to increase your subscriptions, I thought 
I could do it with so much better face than 
you 1" 

" My good Mrs. Rogers," said he, *' I have 
not been begging. You greatly mistake ; I have 
only been labouring to improve the attendance 
at the chapel, and to get over those angry 
feelings, that arose out of that unfortunate 
meeting." 

" Oh ! I know that," replied the simple 
woman; '* I did not mean actually begging y 
but if you increase the attendance, and make 
all friends again, it comes to the same thing,*' 

Overbury retired in despair; he found the 
prejudice too strong for him, but the comple- 
tion of his mortification wns yet to come, when 
he learned that his rival Broadbridge had got 
hold of this unlucky Appeal, traced it to his 
friend Mrs. Rogers, and in a vehement ser- 
mon took occasion to read it, and to lecture to 
a crowded congregation, with evident allusions 
to himself, upon the baseness of Gospel minis- 
ters being " greedy after filthy lucre," 
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but men whose lives bore very indifferent testi- 
mony of their being attached to any creed, or 
actuated by any faith. They met there to hear 
that Church reviled amidst intemperance and 
blasphemy, by the utter profligates, the infidels, 
the Socinians, and all the motley crew which 
naturally composed an assemblage got together 
by agitators for the purpose of forming combi- 
nations against the rates. With the secret 
movers and leaders of these meetings Jacobs, as 
the organ of his party, carried on his commu- 
nications, and determined to act ia concert. 
The result of this soon appeared in placards 
posted in every corner of the parish, appealing 
to the avaj'ice, and exciting the prejudices of 
the people — calling upon them to resist '* op- 
pression and plunder," describing the Church- 
rate as '* an enormous grievance," and espe- 
cially as a cruel injustice on the Dissenters, with 
other similar cant united, to create hostility 
against the proposed measure. These placards 
invited the rate-payers to attend in a body, and 
rid themselves of their grievance, by refusing to 
grant the rate. Every engine was set in mo- 
tion, and. such was the efl:ect, that Jacobs and 
the; other leaders were confident of an easy and 
decisive victory. 

But Mr. Stirling was not a man to be either 
intimidated, or to leave the affair, with all the 
exertioQ made only on one side, to take its 
course. He had no fear of being thought or 
called a bigot, or a partisan, or of being abused 
as . a fomenter of strife, by those who would 
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gladly prevent hia acting. He feared r 
judgment: to his own Maaler lie determim 
to stand or fall. He was not one who wou' 
say— what can I do? The people will have 
so— it is of uo avail to oppose it. He kne 
that as a servant of tlie Church and of the Go 
pel, he was bound to defend its privileges. I 
knew he had no right to be supine, or to cou: 
tenance error, though it were that of the who 
people. The best service he could render tl 
people, was to resist their prejudices, and pi 
venl them becoming tools of their own deludei 

He therefore immediately assembled six 
seven of his most respectable and influenii 
parishioners, in whose zeal, activity, andjud 
ment he could rely, and thus addressed them: 

"Gentlemen, You see the energy, I may la 
fury, and recklessness of truth, with which ci 
tain parties are carrying on their machinatio 
against the Church-rate. Looking at the v 
riety of individuals composing those paitii 
I leave it to your judgment, whether nearly ; 
are not bitter enemies q( [he Church, and ma 
of them foes of the Gospel itself. 1 ani soi 
to see among them several of the dissenter 
though 1 am satisfied that many of the mi 
conscientious and intelligent of that body w 
not lend themselves to such proceedings. B 
a numerous party among Ihem have, I kno 
joined the agitators, and have no small share 
carrying on the combination. We caau 
doubt, however, that both in numbers and jm 
perly, they are far inferior to the friends of I 
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Church. But the latter are not under the ex. 
citement of party- spirit, nor alive to the danger 
which she incurs from their neglect to support 
ber on such occasions as this. 

" If then the Church has friends, are they 
doirtg their duty to her by remaining supine, and 
without concert, while her foes of every descrip' 
turn are eager and ready to unite for her de- 
struction ? 

** Let me impress upon you, gentlemen, and 
beg you to impress upon all your neighbours, 
that the laity are part and portion of the 
Church, as well as the Clergy, They are 
equally bound in their province to labour and 
to strive for her, and will be equally bound to 
account for any diminution of her usefulness, 
which may be caused by their neglect. She 
is, under God, a most honoured and effectual 
means of the preservation of national religion, 
and of upholding the greatest blessings of so- 
ciety. She has been revered by all Protestant 
churches and sects till the present day, and it 
seems to me no slight testimony to her evangel- 
ical power and usefubess, that when the voices 
of some of our protestant dissenting brethren are 
raised against her, they are joining in chorus 
with the Atheist and the Infidel, the Papist and 
the Socinian. When these enemies league 
against her, have her members, whether laity or 
clergy, no duty to discharge to her ? Are they 
to suffer her to be borne down, because they 
will not show her real strength ? 

'*I call on you, then, as churchmen, to exert 
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" Mr. Jacobs, I do not feel prepared to 
undertake this office, not being convinced of 
the propriety of it," 

" And, pray, Sir, why not?" said Jacobs, 
sternly. 

Overbury. If, Sir, you have in view merely 
this particular rale and its application, 1 can- 
not judge it to be charitable, right, respectable, 
or even decent, that we, as Dissenters, ehould 
unite with rafiitaken or renegado Churchmen, 
with Papists, Socinians, InGdels, Atheists, and 
Political Agitators, to obstruct the necessary 
repairs and alterations of a place devoted to the 
|iublic worship of the Holy Trinity, 

Jacobs. We need not discuss that point. 
Our views are much more enlai^ed. And on 
occasions of such importance, there is no neces- 
sity for being nice about the character of our 
allies. We do not regard this particular rate ; 
we desire to abolish altogether, (he oppressive 
and cruel imposition of Church-rates, and to 
clip the wings of the " Law Church." 

Overbury. Then I must tell yon plainly, Mr. 
Jacobs, that I disapprove of your purpose. I 
have not forgotten (however others may) the 
history of the removal of those disabilities, under 
which the Dissenters were placed, and long 
continued from a professed notion, that such 
restrictions were inquired for the security of the 
Established Church. One notorious plea for 
the removal of these, put forth by our advocates, 
and by our own body, was, that the supposed 
danger was a mere bugbear; that we had no 
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feel that we ought not to be taxed for a Church 
which we do not approve." 

Overbury. I doubt whether they care half so 
much about our case as about their own pockets. 
But, were that consideration to dictate their 
proceedings, they would be mistaken in their 
notion of the injustice of our contributing to 
public institutions y which we may not happen 
to approve. Individual caprice, or even opinion, 
is not the just criterion of taxation. If it were, 
the Quaker would be justified in resisting taxes, 
because he denies the lawfulness of war or the 
use of armies. The republican, because he con- 
siders kings and courts as evils. In short, 
almost every man, upon such a principle, might 
find a reason, or invent a pretext, for resisting 
the payment of every tax. 

Jacobs. Then I suppose you see no injustice 
in our being forced to pay for the repair of 
churches which we never enter V* 

Overbury, None, whatsoever ; no more than 
I do in a man^s being taxed for judges and 
courts of justice, who never goes to law. A 
national religion is a legitimate object ofna^ 
tional protection and maintenance as well as 
national armies, and national courts of justice. 
National encouragement, unless directed to 
some outward means and form, would be a 
mere name. And if there be a national form 
of religion to which the care of the state should 
be directed, I acknowledge (though I dissent 
from the Established Church) that there is no 
denomination of Christians presenting such c/e- 
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Overbury. Yes, a point of conscience! if 
we lived in a Catholic, or in a Mahometan, or 
iD an Idolatrous country, where the govern- 
ment revenue went in part for the support of 
their respective ministers and places of worship, 
should we think of setting up our religious 
opinions against this arrangement ? Should we 
say, we dissent from these ; we never use your 
temples or mosques, therefore we will not pay 
the taxes which go towards their support. 
No, it would be neither tolerated by their 
government, nor attempted by any sane man. 
I do not find that Christ or his apostles, though 
in the midst of heathens, ever countenanced 
any such principle; but on the contrary posi- 
tively condemned it. Shall we, then, act upon 
such a principle, in a Ckristain and Protestant 
land, and against a Christian and Protestant 
Church r 

'Jacobs could not command his wrath, but 
angrily exclaimed, ** It is as I supposed. You are 
converted by Mr. Stirling to the Law Church, 
and therefore refuse to undertake this matterJ' 
'' Sir, I am a dissenter as firm and as con- 
scientious as yourself, and perhaps better ac- 
quainted with the realground, and true interests 
of dissent," replied Overbury, with calm dig- 
nity. " The cause of true religion will not be 
served by such courses as you contemplate, 
and on that ground, without reference to any 
sect, I tell you I will not undertake this 
business." 
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OVerbury, which would lead to his resignation 
of the ministry, and he entered into a secret en- 
gagement to procure Broad bridge's restoration 
to the office. 

The eventful day arrived. Jacobs and his 
party, supported by a concourse of idle children 
and rabble, marched (with music and Hags em- 
blazoned with popular mottos) to the church 
in full anticipation of a triumph ; but to their 
great dismay, they found that Mr. Stirling's 
judicious measures had secured an over- 
whelming attendance of the respectable rate- 
payers. Broadbridge's amendment was out- 
voted by an immense majority. He and Jacobs, 
cuid their motley and discreditable crew, sneaked 
out, amidst the silent contempt of the vestry. 
And on their return, were received by the mob 
first with laughter, and then with three hearty 
cheers — one for the church, another for the 
churchwardens, and a third, heartier than all, 
for the Parson. 



CHAPTER X. 
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■ Mr. Greene and many of the most respect- 

^ able, intelligent, and pious, had not only taken 

.^ no part in the proceedings of Jacobs' party, 

f but greatly disapproved of them. The result 
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This having been seconded, Overbury stood 
boldly upon his defence. To the first charge 
he replied, that there was nothing to show that 
the proposed measure had been sanctioned by 
the majority of the brethren. No meeting had 
been called to ascertain the sense of the con- 
gregation, nor had any public or formal act 
taken place, by which he was bound to receive 
the proposal of Mr. Jacobs as the pleasure of 
the majority. He had no evidence of it but 
his assertion, and that of the deputation. 

But, he said, he felt too much regard for 
his own character, and too much respect and 
affection towards the congregation, to confine 
his defence to the mere technical considera- 
tion, whether the sense of the majority had 
been formally declared or not. He would 
defend the case on its own merits. He de- 
nied that he had been the cause of their de- 
feat. They were overwhelmed by the energies 
of the Church party being roused into honest 
exertion. Any man, acquainted with the re- 
lative strength of the parties, must see that 
this would always be the result, if churchmen 
acted consistently with their profession, and 
defended their religious, with the same zeal 
and activity, as they would their temporal 
privileges. 

He said that, far from being disaffected to 
the cause of dissent, he had been attached to it 
from education and conviction. But he be- 
lieved — and on that belief he acted — that the 
cause was much better served, and its dignity 
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upon this, to divest her of her revenues ? Sup- 
posing her beaten down as low as her bitterest 
enemies could desire, would the truly pious and 
conscientious Dissenter have reason to rejoice 
in this ? Would no part of the Lord's vineyard 
be left destitute and uncultivated ? Could 
the Dissenters pretend to supply the awful de- 
ficiency of the means of religious knowledge, 
which must ensue ? Could they even culti- 
vate fully that small portion which fell to their 
Jot even now ? Had they not already very heavy 
difficulties to contend with, in raising the funds 
for the erection of chapels and the support of 
• the ministry? What then must or would be 
their means for meeting the far greater diffi- 
culties, which they must encounter upon the 
failure of the revenues of the Established 
Church ? He could not shut his eyes to these 
awful considerations. He did not think it 
either a mark or a duty of a pious and sincere 
Dissenter, to embark in envious machinations 
against the National Church. That was his 
judgment. — By that judgment he would stand 
.or fall. 

Many cries of " Hear, hear," which fol- 
lowed this address, at once convinced Jacobs, 
that the number of those who participated in 
this liberal and religious view of the question, 
was much larger than he had expected. He 
-began to have some apprehensions whether he 
should be able to carry his resolution at all, 
and plainly saw that it would not be done with- 
out a considerable struggle. 
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bination of the brethren with such profane 
allies, and in such an unchristian cause." 

Jacobs had tact enough to perceive the 
effect of such speeches, and that, if the debate 
continued any longer in that course, he must 
be inevitably defeated. He, therefore, very 
dexterously resorted to abuse, and raised the cry 
of ** false brethren," and thus succeeded in ex- 
citing a furious storm of invective and recrimina- 
tion, which at once drowned all argument ; and 
ID the conflict of angry passions, left no place 
for calm judgment, or generous feelings. But 
even with the assistance of this artifice, it 
seemed very doubtful, whether he would carry 
his point. However, poor Overbury's patience 
was worn out, wearied, hurt, and provoked at 
the persecution, of which he was made the ob- 
ject—anxious to fling back the office, with the 
possession of which, by Jacobs* /a vowr, he was 
continually taunted, and desirous no longer to 
be the cause of strife among the brethren, — he 
stepped forward, and voluntarily tendered his 
resignation. Several of his friends intreated 
him to withdraw it; but, he continued im- 
moveable in his decision, and it was ultimately 
accepted. With what wounded feelings and 
conflicting reflections, he retired from the 
meeting to his solitary lodging, may be more 
easily imagined than described. 
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FnoH this period the higtOTy ( 
painful career is very brief. H 
Jacobs, in the election of his bi 
ported the cause of Broadbridgt 
the influence of this man with the 
of the congregation, that after i 
acrimonioua contest, he contrive 
a majority of votes foi his ally, 
very moment when he thought 
complete, an unexpected and fo 
pediment was interposed, Mr. ' 
the concurrence of the minority 
prietor of the chapel, declared his 
to refuse Broadbridge admission 
own appointment to place AT 
iinsucceEsful competitor, in t 
was a terrible blow to Jacobs 
Droadbridge, and enraged ther 
Iraunds, On (he first Sunday of 
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party y calling on them to testify against this in- 
vasion of the principles of the congregational 
system, and this attempt to tyrannize over the 
Lord's heritage. Greene, on the other hand, 
protested against this intrusion on his property, 
and loudly declared that his chapel should 
never be lent to the propagation of Socinian 
doctrines. At length the constables were com- 
pelled to settle the discussion by ejecting Broad- 
bridge from the chapel, and informing him, that 
if he persisted, they should take him before a 
magistrate. 

Soon after this the cholera made its appear- 
ance in B , and poor Overbury was one of 

its earliest victims. His harassed mind and 
depressed spirits laid him open to its virulence, 
and unfitted him to contend with its power* 
He soon sank under it, and lived only long 
enough to see his friend Stirling, and receive 
his sorrowful and affectionate farewell. This 
worthy man, the moment he heard of his 
danger^ flew to his bed-side. A gleam of joy, 
amidst his pain and weakness, lighted up Over- 
bury*s countenance. His last breath was poured 
out in a feeble but heartfelt prayer, that they 
might meet again with all saints in the king* 
' dom of their lUdeemer, where *' Ephraim 
! should no longer envy Judah, and Judah should 
I not vex Ephraim ^" 

$ ^ Isaiah xi. 13. 

1 
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Tills tale has been penned wi 
feelings, but as an effort of de, 
necessary by the ajitichrUtiai 
conspiracy, in which some I 
leagued themselves with varioi 
cordnnt iu all things hut in a i 
ciate the Established Church, ai 
those outward means which si 
promoting the influence of tbel 
all ranks and de Dominations. I 
attempted to give a popular, 
ceives, correct illustration of » 
" voluntary system," and its 
endowed and established Ch 
doing this, his design has bi 
that good men may not be I 
conscientious supporters of th 
but rallier that the natural 
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The example of Americn, hi respect to the 
8taie of botii the Episcopal Church and the 
aeveral Sects, is a practical proof of this theory. 
And it is right that the public should be on 
their guard against the fallacies by which an 
attempt is made to evade the force of tiiis 
proof, and the solid and rational principles, on 
which the importance of endowments is main- 
tained. It is asked, " Is the rallying point of a 
Christian Church its funds?" The fallacy of 
the question is in the word " the." The fair 
question would have been, " Do the endow- 
ments of a Christian Church render it a rally- 
ing point for religion in the country wherein it 
flourishes V The sneer conveyed in the first 
form, " Is the rallying: point," consists in the 
implied assumption, that its funds were essen- 
tial to its existence. Whereas, the true pro- 
position is, that its endowments or funds are 
means contributing to the extension of its use- 
fulness and influence, and, in some shape or 
other, indispeti sable to the outward exercise of 
ita faith. That, in proportion as these means 
are available to these ends, an endowed Church 
will extend its iafluence and usefulness, and 
will be a rallying point for religion in any 
country. Christianity will exist without en- 
dowments, but its influence will be enlarged 
by them. 

This is a principle sanctioned by the analogy 
of all God's dealings. He can, if he please, 
accomplish any end without the inter 
those means which fae has placed : 



religious harvest to be expecu 
use of means and culture? Will 
societies reap that which they ha 

The inference meant lo be a 
question above alluded to, (as i 
mischievous trash paraded in I 
specting " barriers," and in tl 
fable of Sir G. Savilte,) ifitpn 
at all, would prove that no Ittima 
to be used for the extension or 
religion : it would prove that 
necessary to buiid places of 
maintain a ministry; or even I 
son and learning might be ei 
service of the Gospel. It is, ir 
more than the old plea forme 
lowest fanaticism, and now tr 
new mask and cloak, lo be t 
infidelity and faction. 

The ar guments attributed 
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For many of these complaints, reasonings, and 
incidents, he feels himself bound injustice to 
acknowledge his special obh'gations to the 
British Magadne. Of these he has published 
several, noticing their respective sources, in the 
Appendix to a Visitation Sermon, preached 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Cathedral, at his primary visitation in 1 832. 

He does not pretend to much novelty on a 
subject so often discussed ; but he ia not aware 
that the use he has made of St. Paul's difficulty 
from the want of endowments, and the conse- 
quent force and consistency of his vndesigned 
testimony to their lawfulness, has been before 
suggested. 

The author is sensible that he has not 
touched all the points comprehended under 
the term " voluntary association." He has 
confined himself, as it were, chiefly to the 
machinery, and has purposely avoided ques- 
tions relative to the successive delegation of 
the ministerial commission. 

White this tale was in the press, the sub- 
joined truly Christian letter appeared in the 
Standard, of Dec. 12, It presents a most re- 
markable coincidence of spirit and argument, 
with those of Overbury and his aged supporter; 
and bears unquestionable testimony, that the 
author has not attributed to these characters 
mere imaginary and improbable sentiments. It 
confirms the author in the conviction, he had 
before adopted from various evidences, that 
such sentiments prevail among muny ol the 



principally composed of (he lowes 
and the most ignorant, deluded 
presumptuous and the moat facti 
To this letter must 1>e added 
the British Magazine, vol. iii. p. li 
by an " Episcopal Clergyman t 
Church ABsociaiion," which aimi 
version of the Presbyterian estab 
doweJ Church of Scotland. It i 
moni/ of sentiment which subsists 
andrefiecting Christians. Thetwt 
should be entitled Letters ofa" 
sentcr," and of a " Christia/i . 
ought to be printed aide by su 
lated by ihe friends of the Gospt 
of all denominations. Many hon 
who have been led into an anti 
spiracy against the Eatablishec 
blush At their perusal, and perha 
ateua. And if there be a profei 
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From (he Standard, Dec, 12, 1833, 

" I am a Dissenter or a Separatist, which you 
please ; why 1 dissent wholly froiii tiie disci- 
pline, and, in pari, from the doctrine of the 
Churcli of England, concerns only my own 
conscience. Newspapers afford no convenient 
ground for controversy; and if tliey did, it is 
uot likely that you and I would, even in a year's 
time, be able to adjust the terms of our dispute. 
Do you nsk me, then, why 1 am a Dissenter ? 
"Why, because I am sure that the creed in which 
1 have been educated affords sufficient means 
of salvation, and you are sure of it too ; and 
therefore are officious In asking the question. 
But because I am a Dissenter, and what you 
will probably call an incorrigible one, am I, 
therefore, an enemy of the Church of England? 
No, indeed, 1 am not; though I would not 
lake the Archbishopric of Canterbury to con- 
form to your Church, 1 should deeply deplore 
any injury either to its independence, or its 
means of usefulness. I can love a neighbour, 
and even feel a worldly interest in his welfare, 
though worlds should not purchase me to be 
bis partner in business or a member of his 
family. Now, this is not very unlike my feel- 
ing towards the Church of England. 1 respect 
her for her attachment to good government and 
civil liberty ; 1 am grateful for the services 
which she has render^ unto both; 



" Sin,— I have been f 
letter, signed witli your 
attendance al Leslie, on 
to consider (with other 
liberty) the propriety of 
Church Association for 
and Kinross, and urgin| 
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I, favourable 
sophist, 
ing of your intimation lo 
mentioned, there is to 1 
senters at Leslie, for the ] 
consideration the best n 
the Scottish Ecelesiaslica 
"From that establishm 
ter as well as yourself. Ne 
find myself to be in the 



EelveB for the acconiplishmeiit of an object, 
wliich, ir iiltained, must ullimately involve the 
three kiogdoms in all the horrors of anarchy 
and civil war. 

" In thus expressing niy sentiments on this 
subject, you must not, Sir, set me down as a 
pony peculiarly Interested in upholding the 
establish me Dt. Indeed, the very circumstance 
of addressing your circular to roe as a Dis- 
senter, shows that it is impossible for you to 
do BO. I may, however, go fu'ther, and state, 
that, in a pecuniary point of view, ne Scottish 
Episcopalians would be directly benefited by Its 
abolition. You must be aware that about two- 
thirds ofthe established Church's revenues are 
drawttfrom episcopal landlords, who have al 
the savte time their oaj/i clergy to maintain '. 
This is a fiicl, of which, were we inclined to act 
the parts of political demegogues, great advan- 
tage might be taken. But we can never for- 
get — what is indeed notorious to every one 
at all acquainted with the matter — that every 
estate iu the country burdened with teinds, &c. 
hus been bought and sold with that burden for 
centuries, and that, consequeDtly, the wilful 
appropriation by a landlord to his own use of 
but one farthing of his parish minister's sti- 
pend, is neither more nor less than an act of 

' I fully partioipste in the Chriarian seminienta of this 
KpiscopalUii, anil Ihink IiIb letter Ihe best answer that can 
be gltcn to thoie who rntiuy- tlial Eplacopaliani would 
grudj^ Illy fundi to »liii.*h Ibe Stale ri^uircd their cod' 
iriliniion ftit ottin denominBllani. (J. G. N. M.) 
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men 13 lor religious iiisirucimn utii 
with success, your nest object will 
version of every endowed semin 
common purpose of general educ 
two systems being based upon the 
biple, they must stand or fall t 
George Heriot might lawfully bequ 
tune for the rearing the one class 
why may not a landed proprietor 
portion of his estate for the pror 
the doctrines and duties of Chrigtia 

" As matters stand at present 
the body of my couulrymea enj 
moral and religious instruction | 
Under the system advocated by ll 
Church Associations, they would I 
grievous burdens, have their own I 
build, and their own miuisters to a 

" 1 have the honour to be. Sir, 
" Yout most obedient ser 



